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It was really too bad of the Editor of the 
Review to remark upon our change of head- 
ing. We acknowledge that charge. We 
have changed it two or three times, for we 
are fastidious ; but we think we are suited at 
last. With regard to change of principles, 
we respectfully solicit an example in proof. 
The Editor may give it fearlessly, when he 
finds it, for we cannot retort upon him a 
change in that, of which his paper has never 
given the slightest evidence. '-> ,. 

It is true we have not the gift of as many 
tongues as the Editor of the Review ; but, 
judging of the use he makes of what he has, 
we begin to doubt their value, and to suspect 
that, being used to several forms of language, 
the plain facts of a case become so muddled 
and mixed up in his brain, that he inadver- 
tently confounds fact with fiction, with a 
gentle tendency to the latter. 

With regard to the "swallow" of our read- 
ers, we have but little to say, for we have 
never tested their capacity ;. but we are sure 
that even if their "swallow" is small and their 
digestion indifferent, they will never be over- 
tasked by any false statement we shall pub- 
lish. 

But to return to our "mutton," as the Ed- 
itor of the Review would say in elegant French, 
or euphonious German: we are compelled to 
repeat what we wrote last week ; that if the 
remarks upon Schubert 1 * which appeared in 
the Art Journai a few weeks since, were 
written by the Editor of the Weekly Review, 
then he stole them bodily from Schumann's 
Gesammelte Schriften, and passed them off 
as his own. And we still think that it is not 
a reputable business to rob the dead. 



We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the following powerful article from the 
pen of one of the most distinguished writers 
in France. It will repay perusal. 
(From L'Art Musicale, Paris.) 

MUSIC AT THE UNIVERSAL EXHI- 
BITION. 



Are you not going to entertain lis about 
the Chickering instruments, which are so 
much spoken of ? This question has, for 
some time past, been put to me by those who 
do me the honor of reading my articles. A 
little later, I answered. My intention was 
then to allow considerable time to elapse, 
since the appreciation of the pianos of the 
two American competitors. But the perusal 
of a certain correspondence, addressed to 
some of the newspapers of the United States, 
compels me to act contrary to my intention ; 
for I have it at heart to repel that kind of 
disdain, with which they treat there the Eu- 
ropean manufacturers, and the regardlessness 
which they exhibit towards masters so re- 
nowned and respected as those of the French 
manufactories are. I shall then avail myself 
of this occasion, first to render to the Ohick- 



ering instruments the justice which they de- 
serve, and subsequently to do justice also to 
the strange and rash assertions of the foreign 
correspondence. 

The house of, Chickering is not to me a 
new house, and my readers can meet in all 
my works on instrument-making, the names 
of Chickering placed on a level with the 
names of Erard, Pleyel, Brbadwood. In 
1860 I wrote in my Organography : To-day 
the largest manufactory of pianos, after that of 
Broadwood of London, is immediately that of 
M. Chickering of Boston 

The artists who have travelled through 
America, and have visited either Boston or 
New York, have found in the house of Chick- 
ering a tutelary abode where, whatever were 
their talent and country, they received a 
generous and liberal hospitality. The sons, 
we are assured, have inherited from their 
father the spirit of liberality, urbanity and 
integrity. 

The appearance in the galleries of the 
Champ de Mars, of pianos made in America, 
was to the visitors of the Exhibition, a novel- 
ty — a thing truly extraordinary. The apti- 
tude of the inhabitants of the United States 
in matters of industry and commerce, was 
well acknowledged ; but it was not surmised 
that they were as apt in musical matters, and 
M. Chickering has shown us that America is, 
in regard to the arts, equally entitled to our 
most lively sympathies. 

M. Chickering the father, the founder of 
the house which bears his name, was the first 
to throw off the shackles with which Europe 
had fettered America in the commerce of 
musical instruments. He undertook to re- 
lieve his country from this European servi- 
tude, and to construct himself these instru- 
ments, which up to that moment had been 
ordered from the master-makers of the old 
continent. That was bold indeed ! for piano 
making in the hands of Erard, Pleyel, Broad- 
wood and of other houses, if not of the same 
rank, at least of acknowledged skill, had ac- 
quired in America, at that remote period, a 
reputation which seemingly nothing could 
impair. M. Chickering commenced to work, 
by studying the process of the whole and the 
detail of the best European makers ; glean- 
ing here and there what seemed to him good, 
and borrowing of Erard his double escape- 
ment, which he even succeeded in simpli- 
fying. 
The first attempts of M. Chickering in his 

own domain were to remedy the fault of so- 
lidity, which was daily f'elt in the European 
instruments, a fault which usually proceeded 
from the immediate influence of the pull of 
the strings, [which is about 30,000 kil. He 
thought in, 1831 of an iron frame in one 
piece ; and having satisfied himself that the 
accord had more duration with the metalic 
frame than with wooden bars, and that it 
also had a more homogeneous sound, he went 



to work to perfect his invention, and spent 
on it many years ; for in 1839 he added se- 
veral other improvements, as is proved by an 
American patent of that period. He also 
gave to the hammers of his piano such a 
direction as made the string vibrate no more 
in the ordinary manner, but rather in the 
way bells vibrato ; from this comes that bril- 
liant, fine, and beautiful sound of the Chick- 
ering pianos. 

As soon as this new ' system of fabrication 
was put by him into use, the pianos of M. 
Chickering acquired an importance, which 
classed them from that moment among the 
best, and since then, they have been march- 
ing from conquest to conquest. At the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of the Champ do Mars, 
these instruments have justly merited the 
greatest reward which has ever been given 
for pianos. 

America is now in presence of two systems 
in the tension of the strings of a grand piano : 
the straight strings and the crossed strings. 

I have already considered the pianos with 
crossed strings. I have approved of the 
manufacturer's work in its mechanical con- 
struction. I have bestowed great encomiums 
upon the beautiful construction of the dif- 
ferent parts of the instrument, as well as the 
adroitness of their arrangement, and then, 
astonished, like everybody else, at the great 
sonorousness which is wanting iu most of the 
French instruments, although produced by 
the aid of means known and employed, I was 
induced to attribute that sonorousness to the 
crossing of the strings, although this system 
was contrary to the first basis of acoustics : 
two vibrations, like two forces which run against 
each other,musl result in a mutual neutralisation, 
! and it seems to me impossible, notwithstand- 
ing all resistance, not to admit that the vibra- 
tions of the one of the two planes of strings 
will counteract those of the other. I have since 
read again the books of natural philosophy, 
I have consulted the works of Cagniard La- 
tour, of Marlog ; I have listened to -tho 
learned professor Lissajous, whose opinion 
in point of acoustics must always be ad- 
mitted, and since then the crossed strings have 
appeared to me a scientifically defective 
system ; it is the faults which this system 
presents, that has caused Sebastien Erard, 
Pleyel, Pape and Sax the father who used it 
for many years, finally to reject it. 

I should, perhaps, have persisted in my 
first estimation, if I had not found myself in 
the presence of M. Chickering's pianos, which 
in my opinion, possess a sonorousness still 
more powerful and distinguished ; and yet 
this manufacturer uses only the means that 
are used in Europe, and in his instruments 
the strings have a straight direction. I have, 
therefore, searched in the instruments of the 
two competitors, for that in which they re- 
semble and that in which they differ from the 
construction of the French pianos, and I 
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have found that the great sonorousness of the 
American instruments was owing either to 
this frame or this metallic ensemble all of one 
piece, used for the first time, as I have said, 
by M. Chickering ; a process equally used 
by those who are in favor of crossed strings. 
As there is not such a frame in the French 
pianos, I am inclined to believe, that by 
making use of it, the French manufacturers 
will arrive at the same degree of sonorousness. 

If more or less of sonorousness rest in the 
use of this metallic frame, why change the 
direction of the strings ? why fall back upon 
a scientifically defective system, abandoned 
aud condemned by the master manufacturers? 
Is this system indispensable in the construc- 
tion of grand pianos ? It is said that with 
crossed strings space is gained ; but no space 
is wanted in a grand piano ; the tale of the 
instrument fully yields all the room that is 
necessary to give tho strings the required 
space betwocn each other. In Europe as 
well as in America I conceive the utility of 
this mode of direction, only in square pianos; 
becauso in this construction space is wanting, 
and M. Chickering has thought of a circular 
plan, disposing the hammers in curved line — 
a valuable invention, which enables the maker 
to give more space to the scale in the distri- 
bution of the strings. 

What will attach an eternal prejudice to 
the system of crossed strings, is the defect of 
homogeneousness which physically exists in 
the different parts of the sonorousness of the 
instrument. Thus, a musical ear will easily 
notice the sound of the place where the strings 
cross each other ; the sound changes in qual- 
ity, and you feel that it is not free, that it is 
thwarted in its expansion, that, in short, 
there is a perturbation in the vibrations which 
produce it. A skillful artist knows some- 
times how to hide these imperfections, but 
they do not exist the less. This is the rea- 
son for our giving the preference to straight 
strings. 

The great success of tho pianos of the house 
of Chickering at the Universal Exhibition, is 
owing to their excellent quality in general ; 
but also to the continued efforts of that house, 
which, not satisfied merely to do well, is con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve and to give to 
their piano all the desirable qualities. 

Messrs. Chickering have desired to give to 
the sounding boards of their pianos; the same 
freedom as that possessed by violins. They 
occupy under the metallic frame the whole 
extent of the case and are entirely separated 
from the extremities of the string pegs and 
pins. They are held up by tho bolts, which 
commencing from the harmonic bars, pass 
through them and attach themselves again to 
the wooden cross-beams at the bottom of the 
instrument. In this way, the sounding- 
board is relieved from all weight, and all the 
vibrating parts are in the best condition ; 



because this sounding board preserves 
throughout its extent a perfect liberty of 
action. 

There is a remarkable thing in the instru- 
ments of Messrs. Chickering, which is this. 
However great the shock, which the strings 
are made to bear, the sympathetic reverbe- 
ration of the strings, that reverberation which, 
in a wareroom where a large number of pianos 
are placed together, makes the instrument ap- 
pear of greater sonoroxisness than if it were 
alone, that reverberation so disagreeable at 
times in instruments, is not in the least per- 
ceived in these. This observation was made 
by M. Hector Berlioz, that distinguished 
and profound admirer of all that is good and 
beautiful, at a special visit, which he pleased 
to devote to the examination of the Chick- 
ering instruments. 

Tho Commission of Examination on hear- 
ing for the first time the instruments of 
Messrs. Chickering were astonished, wonder- 
struck at the beauty, the elegance, the dis- 
tinction ' hors ligue ' of the sound, the ad- 
mirable evenness of the key-board — in short 
the wonderful ' ensemble ' of the instrument 
even before terminating their work, designa- 
ted this house as meriting the first reward. 

The foreign correspondent of the American 
papers, took good care not to announce this 
decision, and printed in some of the Ameri- 
can journals, that the pianos with crossed 
strings had obtained the first grand medal. 
We would observe to the correspondent, that 
thero are three grand medals, all of equal 
value. They are distributed among Messrs. 
Broadwood, Chickering and Steinway, with- 
out distinction of priority. (1) 

The same correspondent furthermore 
writes, that the French manufacturers stood 
stupified before the piano with crossed 
strings ; that they acknowledged themselves 
vanquished, and finally thai; the house of 
Erard had come to ask permission to copy 
the system of crossed strings. Imagine the 
house of Erard, the birth-place of the double 
movement of the Harp, and of the double 
escapement of the pianos, which are so many 
mechanical ' chefs d' oevre ' — asking per- 
mission to copy an old system, which they 
have tried and abandoned. 

True, it is nonsense, an excess of the im- 
agination, that everybody can easily perceive; 
but it does well in an American editorial ; the 
name strikes, the exaggeration of the pro- 
ceeding astonishes, and this all that is want- 
ed. These means which may be admissable 
in transatlantic manners, are not so in France, 
because it is not fair. Honor with us interdicts 
sometimes what the law does not prohibit. 
This correspondent has accustomed us to his 



(1.) I have reason to believe that in order to avoid dis- 
cussions aud claims in regard to tho rank of the medals, 
the Imperial Commission will distribute them, as is done 
in the promotion of the Legion of Honor, in alphabetical 
order of the exhibitors. 



pranks and his inaccuracies ; for has he not 
published in the New York papers that, in a 
concert given at the Athenee, in which 
Theodore Bitter made himself heard on a 
Chickering piano : the artist exerted himself 
in vain to make the instrument tell ; there 
was a shrugging of shoulders, even the pianist 
himself spoke of it with indifference ? There 
are in these lines several inaccuracies, to 
use a moderate word. First, nobody shrugs 
his shoulders on hearing an instrument which 
has merited the unanimous admiration of the 
honorable and able members of the Commis- 
sion of Examination ; nor does anybody 
shrug his shoulders on listening to so dis- 
tinguished an artist as M. Theodore Bitter 
is. As regard the indifference, with which, 
they assert, the pianist had spoken of the in- 
strument — of this the artist is incapable ; he 
denied it on the day after the concert, in be- 
stowing the greatest encomiums on the instru- 
ment. 

We take the liberty of suggesting to the 
New York correspondent, a little less pre- 
sumption, a little more respect for European 
manufacture, and above all more accuracy 
and truth in the appreciation of the produc- 
tions of the house of Chickering, whose repu- 
tation can never be tarnished by the impure 
breath of calumny. 

Mabqtjis de Pontecoulant. 
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Next week there will be a great gathering 
in the City of Brotherly Love, of the German 
singing societies from all parts of the country. 
This annual singing contest will be this year 
very exciting, although one of the best and 
most spirited of our singing societies, the 
"Arion," now under the direction of Carl 
Bergmann, will not engage in the emulative 
trial, as they have decided not to visit Phila- 
delphia on the occasion. 

The annual congregation of so Large a body 
of singers, all amateurs, cannot fail to have a 
beneficial effect upon the musical art, for the 
reason that the meetings being competitive, 
and the same clubs being subject year after 
year to comparison with each other, a clear 
judgment can be formed as to the increased 
excellence, or the falling off, individually and 
collectively, siuce the preceding Musical 
Tournament. These meetings arouse a spirit 
of emulation, and excite an honorable ambi- 
tion, which must tell upon the performance 
of every body of men, tending to a keen ap- 
preciation of the delicacies and refinements 
of exeontion, by which alone a positive supe- 
riority can be established. 
- It would be well, perhaps, if the object of 
these vast gatherings could be divided into 
two distinctions, business and pleasure. The 
first days should be strictly devoted to the 
business of rehearsing and singing, so that 
the voices might be fresh and clear and the 



